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PHONEY CHARGES MADE 
BY ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


The members of the English department, and other professors and stu- 
dents, have accused Loyola College of “unjust firing” and “‘political purging.” 

These charges were made, not in a court of law nor in academic commit- 
tee, but by press releases, by public meetings, by student rallies, by radio and 
television interview, by teach-in, by a mock-funeral, and by a potentially vio- 
lent occupation of Loyola’s main building.The charges were given to parents 
along with elaborate explanations, and are continually fed to the students. The 
professors in question formed an ‘“‘association’’ to promote these charges and 
‘brought them to the educational authorities at Québec City. They also threat- 


ened slow-downs, strikes, resignations. 


lege. 


These elaborately staged charges seriously ° 


affect the reputation of the entire academic 
community at Loyola. 

On what are they based? And why did 
the professors in question not use the normal 
channels of complaint, first the local channels 
and finally the Canadian Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers (CAUT)? ‘ 

What has been made into a charge (to 
take only the English department) is the fact 
that some eleven academically unqualified 
instructors are not being re-hired, and that 
the contracts of four assistant professors and 
lecturers are not being renewed because of 
necessary cutbacks. 

The department has 18 instructors, 26 
regular teachers, a total of 44. It is the biggest 


department. The next largest is French: some - 


30 teachers. 
The fact is that the English department 


The general impression is that something is very wrong with Loyola Col- 


wishes to retain its academically unqualified 
personnel. These instructors have only B.A. 
degrees. (CEGEP’s like Dawson begin hiring 
only at the M.A. level.) 

The post of instructor was created a few 
years ago. Instructors were hired to help the 
regular professor with large classes of first- 
year students. Instructors would attend lec- 
tures, take a small group of students for a fol- 
low-up on the lecture, and supervise essays 
and correct papers. In other universities, 
graduate assistants do this work. 

But as time went by the instructors came 
to be totally in charge of a course. And this is 
not normal academic practice. 

Also. as time went by, the instructors 
were given to understand that they had reg- 
ular academic status, i.e., on the same level 
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Les Accusations Portees 
par les Dissidents 


Les membres du Département d’Anglais, certains autres professeurs de 
Loyola et des étudiants ont accusé le College Loyola d’avoir fait des ‘‘congédie- 
ments injustes” et de s’étre livré a une “‘purge politique’. 

Ces accusations n’ont pas été faites devant un tribunal civil ou devant 
un comité d’enquéte universitaire, mais par des communiqués de presse, dans 


des réunions publiques, dans des réunions d’étudiants, au cours d’interviews © 


radiophoniques et télévisées, 4 l’occasion de “‘teach-in’’, au moyen de funérail- 
les de parodie et d’une occupation de l’immeuble central du Collége qui aurait 
pu facilement conduire a des actes de violence. On a fait connaitre ces accusa- 
tions aux parents en accompagnant celles-ci d’explications détaillées et l’on ne 
cesse de les répéter aux étudiants. Les professeurs mécontents ont constitué 
une “association” dont le but est de rendre ces accusations publiques et de les 
porter a l’attention du Ministere de |’Education a Québec. Ils menacent égale- 
ment.de se livrer a des greves et de démissionner. 


L’impression générale qui se dégage 
de toutes ces activités est qu’il y a quelque 
chose qui va tres mal a Loyola. 

Comme toute cette miseen-scéne affecte 
tres gravement la réputation de tout le corps 
professoral et des étudiants de Loyola, nous 
sommes en droit de nous demander sur quoi 
reposent les accusations. En outre, pourquoi 
les professeurs insatisfaits n’ont-ils pas utilisé 
les voies normales pour porter plainte, a 
savoir les procédures d’appel du Collége et 
ensuite l’Association Canadienne des Profes- 
seurs d’Université (A.C.P.U.)? 

Ce qui a donné lieu a ces accusations (si 
nous nous limitons au Département d’An- 
glais), c’est que quelque onze chargés d’ensei- 
gnement (“instructors”), dont les qualifica- 
tions sont insuffisantes, ne sont pas ré-enga- 


gés l’an prochain et que le contrat de quatre 
professeurs adjoints (assistant professors) et 
chargés de cours (lecturers) n’est pas renou- 
velé a cause d’une réduction nécessaire du 
personnel. 

Le Département comprend 18 chargés d’en- 
seignement et 26 professeurs réguliers ce qui 
fait un total de 44 personnes. C’est le plus 
grand département du Collége, le départe- 
ment d’Etudes Francaises venant au second 
rang avec 30 professeurs. 

La vérité c’est que le Département d’An- 
glais veut conserver son personnel insuffisam- 
ment qualifié. Les chargés d’enseignement en 
question n’ont qu’un B.A. alors que dans les 
CEGEPs, comme Dawson College, la présente 
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Why this paper 
is being 
published 


In the current dispute at Loyola College only 
one voice has been heard: the loud, strident voice 
of organized agitation. 

This strident voice has been heard on the 
media, at public meetings, at faculty meetings, 
at student rallies, in the Loyola News, in certain 
classrogms, in many key academic committees 
on and off campus. 

This voice is highly rhetorical, strongly emo-. 
tional, given to making seious charges. It has 
never produced. much fact, it can’t. But it has 
created a huge volume of accusatory noise. And 
this was the only noise around, and a lot of its 
accusations has been believed. 

People have asked: where are the moderates 
at Loyola? Why don’t they refute these charges? 

The absence of a moderate voice has created 
the impression that a) there are no moderates, b) 
everyone agrees with the voice of agitation, and 
c) the charges must be true since no one sees fit 
to refute them. 

The fact is there are moderates at Loyola 
College. They form the great majority of the 
faculty and the vast majority of the students. 

The main reason why the moderates have 
not spoken is simple — they have had no organ- 
ized voice. 

Another reason why the moderates have not 
spoken is that the channels of expression have 
been blocked off by onesided reporting and by 
being shouted down at meetings. 

A third reason why moderates have not spo- 
ken is that, unorganized, they remained in the 
dark and could not gather the facts that would 
put to rest this mass of accusatory fictions. 

A fourth reason for the silence of the moder- 
ates, this time relating to the students, is that 
the students who are fed up with class time being 
used for “political” purposes (to say the least) 
have no defence against reprisal if they decide to 
speak. They are not organized, and they have no 
way of issuing a complaint. 

Another minor but sometimes effective rea- 
son for silence is that the voice of agitation has 
pre-labelled anyone ‘who disagrees with it as 
“fascist,” “‘urtdemocratic,” and ‘“pro-adminis- 
tration,” and has shouted these terms in public 
and spread them in private. 

In view of all this, this paper is being pub- 
lished as a voice for the moderates. Its aim is to 
present facts, interpretation based on facts, and 
reasonable editoralizing. Its significance is this: 
it will be the only channel of expression for the 
vast majority of Loyola’s population. It is to be 
hoped that more channels will be created. 
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THE LOSERS 
THE STUDENTS 


A teacher in college, or, a university professor (if one 
prefers a weightier title) can take class time to try to work 
up students to his cause, can cancel classes to give himself 
time to agitate, can go on strike for a few days, can encour 
age his students to do the same, can engage in all sorts of 
scurrilous activities against the institution that hired him, 
organize students rallies and make inflammatory speeches, 
abuse his colleagues in private and at meetings, perhaps 
even throw in a little pot, and otherwise make a complete 
nuisance of himself. 


The teacher in college can do this. 
What will happen to him? 
Nothing. 


Not if he’s organized and has the support of equally 
uncivilized peers. 


He may even be rewarded with promotion, or grants 
for pet projects, if his friends are in key posts or can intim? 
date those who are. 


Who suffers in all this? 
Quite simply: the students suffer. 


The students lose class time or have class time wasted. 
They get watered down courses because the professor is too 
busy preparing to agitate or because other professors have 
been kept up until three and four in the morning at a typ 
cal power-play meeting and so cannot prepare classes. 


Students lose professorial contact. Why? Simple. The 
teachers who have been abused also must take time out to 
get their bearings and cannot spend that time with stu- 
dents. And teachers who have been abused become slightly 
suspicious of students. There is a drop in the trust and con 
fidence that should be there. 


The students do not get the teacher’s best efforts. 
Apart from needing time and being tired, the teacher has to 
think of possible invasions of the’classroom, possible bombs 
and bomb-threats, and a certain measure of absences 
(always disconcerting) on the part of students agitating or 
gawking at the agitators. His reading, research, and reflec 
tion time is vacuumed up by ‘“‘politics’’. The students get 
the course from the top of the teacher’s head, not too freely 
given because the teacher no longer feels quite at home any 
more, and, after a while, given in a get-ifyou-can manner 
because the burden of study falls to the student. 


The student loses also because the institution that is 
being so undermined (deliberately, don’t forget!) runs the 
risk of having little academic reputation left to back up the 
students’s degree. And that is happening! One professor 
was to get a medical research grant and they wouldn’t 
grant it to him for use at Loyola, although he could have 
used it at another institution where he is also doing re 
search. He refused it because he wanted it specifically for 
use at Loyola, and in connection with his courses. 


The losers. Students. 


A LEAK 


On Tuesday morning, Jan 13, LE DEVOIR had an item 
that said that the president of CAUT had written to the 
authorities of Loyola College complaining that the appeal 
procedures were not to his liking. 

A check revealed that Loyola had received no such let- 


ter. 

But on Wednesday, the 14th, in the afternoon, Loyola 
did receive such a letter from Mr. A. Berland, the executive 
secretary of CAUT. 

The envelope was aGuetied Monday, the 12th, from 
Ottawa, 10 p.m. 

A check with LE DEVOIR showed that the reporter 
knew it was from Mr. Berland, but had mistaken him for 
the president. 

It is a very interesting leak. 

It is only one of many. 


MARKS, PLEASE 


A member of the Evening Division staff, from another 
university, teaches English at Loyola under a contract 
which is totally independent of the English Department. 

The reason for that is that the English Department is 
the only one to refuse to draw up an evening program. 

This particular teacher had to submit the marks for a 
course which had ended in the first term. The marks were 
due on Jan 5. 

But this teacher had been told by Loyola’ s English 
department not to turn in the marks. And ina way he was 
afraid to do so. 

| Where would he have been i in trouble? Not from Loyo 
la’s English department. Perhaps from the English depart- 
ment of another university? 


PHONEY CHARGES... 


as a fully qualified academician. 

The fact is, however, that the Canadian. 
Association of University Teachers (CAUT), 
following general academic practice, does not 
recognize the position of instructor as having 
any status. An instructor cannot join CAUT 
because an instructor is not a member of the 
faculty. 

A national academic survey, soon to be 
released, specifically mentions Loyola College 
as having a disproportionately high percen- 
tage (17.5‘:) of instructors and recommends 
change in this area, especially hiring at the 
M.A. level. 

It is apparent that the actions and condi- 
tion of the English department are not tend- 
ingto increase the reputation of Loyola’s aca- 
demic community. 

It is also apparent why, for all the 
charges of ‘‘unjust firing,’ the dissident 
group, as they are called, chose to use noise 
and publicity and threats rather than go 
through the normal channels of appeal—their 
case is very weak. 

This dissident group have been insisting 
to the faculty at large, and to the students, 
that it is the only one that cares and is com- 
petent enough to defend the rights of profes- 
sors. 


The record tells a different story. 

Last year in the English department, Dr. 
Hooper, the chairman, and most of his staff 
signed a long list of charges levelled at two of 
their English professors. Let us call them Pro- 
fessor R and Professor F. The charges: inabil- 
ity to get along for the one, incompetence for 
the other. 


Professor R was in his first year of a 
three-year contract, held a doctorate, had 
been at Loyola for some seven years, had pub- 
lished several articles, and was an experi- 
enced teacher. 

Professor F, now on leave for doctoral 
work, was in his second year et Loyola, was 
up for a three-year contract. During all this 
he received a $5,500 doctoral grant from the 
Canada Council and appointed a Mary Ad- 
ams Fellow at the University of Wisconsin. 


The English department’s recommenda- 
tion was that their contracts be terminated. 
The recommendation went to the Committee 
on Appointments, Rank, and Tenure (CART) 


. The chairman of CART was Dr. Hooper, the’ 
secretary was Dr. Adams. 

The decision of CART was to terminate 
the contracts. 

CART’s decision was forwarded to the 
President of the College who wrote to Profes- 
sor R and Professor F that their contracts 
would not be renewed. 

The Professors appealed to the University 
Practices Committee of the Faculty Associa- 
tion. They also appealed to CAUT. 

In the presence of an observer from 
CAUT, after a stormy session, Dr. Hooper re 
signed as chairman of CART, and CART re 
versed its earlier decision, Dr. Adams dissent- 
ing, and the Professors were re-instated. 

There was no publicity at all. 

The faculty was not informed of it. 

There were no special meetings to protest 
the initial injustice. 

Nothing in the Loyola News. Silence. 

That was last year. 

This year, at the very beginning of the 
term, the English department censured Pro- 
fessor R and again demanded that his con- 
tract be terminated. 

Again no publicity. 

But by that time, the self-styled defend- 
ers of professors’ rights were busy creating the 
Santhanam protest. 

Questions ask themselves: 

Why does Dr. Hooper wish to retain aca- 
demically unqualified instructors and wish to 
fire a doctor and a doctoral candidate? 

Why, when he was requested by the pres- 
ident to hire M.A.’s, did Dr. Hooper not pass 
this on to the department? 

It is well known that Professor R and Pro- 
fessor F were the only ones who dared dis- 
agree with the “‘mystique” of the English 
department. Political purging? Unjust firing? 

What sort of hiring policy, what sort of 
selection of staff allowed this department to 
weaken itself academically and build up mere 
agitational strength? 

Why is it that the instructors were al- 
lowed a vote in academic affairs when the dis- 
sidents controlled the Faculty Association 
and the Arts Council, but were not allowed to 
vote at department meetings? One of them 
even became a senator. So much for Loyola’s 
academic reputation and self-respect. 

Indeed, why? 
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politique est de n’engager qu’au niveau du 
M.A 


Le rang de chargé d’enseignement a été créé 
il y a quelques années. Les chargés d’ensei- 
gnement furent alors engagés pour aider le 
professeur régulier qui devait enseigner a des 
classes de premiere année tres nombreuses. 
Les chargés d’enseignement devaient assister 
aux cours et s’occuper ensuite de diriger des 
discussions avec de petits groupes d’étudiants 
et de corriger les dissertations de ces derniers. 
Dans les autres universités, ce sont les assis- 
tants gradués qui font ce travail. 

Mais il arriva qu’avec le temps, les chargés 
d’enseignement se virent confier l’entiére 
responsabilité d’un cours, ce qui n’est pas 
normal dans une université. 

De méme, avec le temps, ils recurent un 
statut de professeurs réguliers avec tous les 
privileges de ces derniers, étant aussi conside- 
rés comme des professeurs de niveau universi- 
taire parfaitement qualifiés. 

On doit toutefois savoir que |’Association 
Canadienne des Professeurs d’Université, 
suivant ce qui se pratique dans les universités 
canadiennes, ne reconnait aucun statut de 
professeur au rang de chargé d’enseignement. 
Un chargé d’enseignement ne peut méme pas 
devenir membre de 1’A.C.P.U. puisqu’il n’est 
pas membre du corps professoral. 

Le rapport d’une enquéte nationale, qui 
sera publié sous peu, fait mention du fait qu’a 
Loyola, il y a un pourcentage beaucoup trop 
élevé (17.5°-) de chargés d’enseignement et 
recommande que |’on rectifie cette situtation 
en n’engageant que des professeurs ayant un 
M.A 


Il semble bien, dans ces conditions, que la 
conduite du Département d’Anglais ne tend 
pas a l’amélioration de la réputation du corps 
professoral de Loyola. 

Dans ces conditions également, nous pou- 
vons tres clairement voir pourquoi, a |’occa- 


sion de ces “‘congédiements injustes’’, les dis- 
sidents, comme on les appelle, ont choisi d’u- 
tiliser une publicité tapageuse et les menaces 
plutot que les voies normales d’appel. C’est 
que leur position est tres faible. 

Les dissidents ont proclamé devant tous les 
professeurs et devant les étudiants qu’ils sont 
les seuls a vouloir et a pouvoir défendre adé- 
quatement les droits des professeurs. 

Les faits cependant ménent a une autre 
conclusion. 

L’an dernier, au Département d’Anglais, 
Monsieur Hooper, le Directeur, et presque 
tous ses professeurs ont signé une longue liste 
d’accusations portées contre deux de leurs 
collegues. Appelons ces derniers Messieurs les 
Professeurs R. et F. Les accusations étaient 
les suivantes: incapacité de s’entendre avec 
ses collegues pour l’un d’entre eux et incom- 
pétence pour |’autre. 

Le Professeur R. se trouvait, notons-le, 


-dans la premiere année d’un contrat de trois 


ans, avait un doctorat, avait été a Loyola 
depuis quelque sept ans, avait publié plu- 
sieurs articles et était un bon professeur. 

Le Professeur F., qui est présentetment en 
congé pour écrire sa these de doctorat, se 
trouvait dans sa seconde année a Loyola et 
donc devait étre éligible pour un contrat de 
trois ans. Pendant qu’il avait ces difficultés a 
Loyola, il recut une bourse de $5,500.00 du 
Conseil des Arts et fut nommé Mary Adams 
Fellow a Université du Wisconsin. 

Le Département d’Anglais recommanda 
que le contrat de ces professeurs soit résilié et 
cette recommandation fut envoyée au Com- 
mittee on Appointments, Rank, and Tenure 
(CART). Le président de ce comité était alors 
le Professeur Hooper et le secrétaire en était 
le Professeur Adams. 

Le CART décida de résilier les contrats. 

La décision du CART fut transmise au 
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THE FUTURE OF LOYOLA 
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ENGLISH CEGEP AND UNIVERSITY PROGRAMME IN QUEBEC. 


eo 1968/69 I969/ 70 I970/ ZI l97I/ 72 I972/73 I973/ 74 


The chart represents Loyola’s transition from a four-year to a three- 
year university. 

The ‘“‘CEGEP”’ is a temporary arrangement, and will cease by law 
as soon as there are CEGEP buildings. The ‘‘CEGEP”’ at Loyola is really a 
cegep-equivalent or a cegep-parellel course. 

First-year university disappeared this year, a drop of at least 1,000 
students. 

Since students must now take two years of CEGEP, the university 
must wait one year before it can have students at the second-year level. 

That means that there will be no second-year university students at 
Loyola (they will be in the CEGEP). ; 

A year later (1971-72) the university will have second-year students 
but no third-year students. And the following year (1972-73) the university 
will have second-year and third-year but no fourth-year students. 

This means that the university, from 1970-71 to 1972-73 a period of 


three years, will in effect be only a two-year university. 

In 1973-74, the university will function fully with second, third, and 
fourth year classes. 

For the next three years, the university will have gone from a four- 
year student enrolment to a two-year student enrolment. 

The drop in student numbers can be anywhere from 25% to 30% 
during those transition years, and that is a conservative estimate. 

The drop in professorial staff, assuming a professorial total of 250, 
could in turn be 25% to 30%, assuming no sudden great influx of transfer 
oer In numbers, a cutback of 60 to 75 professors for the transition 
period. 

After the transition period, the professorial numbers will rise a lit- 
tle. 

In the meantime, Loyola can re-organize and concentrate on main 
taining the highest of standards. 


BREAKING DOWN THE CUTBACKS | ONE PROFESSOR’S WASTE 


A great deal of noise has been made about 
the non-renewals at Loyola College. 

Let’s look at them. 

Of a staff of some 250, 33 are leaving. 

Of these 33, 2 are resignations, 4 were re 
placements on temporary contracts, 1 was 
conditional upon the acquisition of a docto- 
rate. 

12 are instructors holding only B.A. de 
grees, in English and Sociology. So far, 19 
people. 

14 remain. 

And these are part of the necessary cut- 
back. (See the chart and the long range view 
on page.) 

Of the 14, 4 are in Philosophy, 4 in Eng- 
lish, 3 in Theology, 1 in Classics, 1 in Chemis- 
try, and 1 in Physics. 

The facts are simple. There will be fewer 
students. There will be fewer required 
courses. There will be less money. 

Apart from the overall cutback which af- 


fects every department at Loyola, there is a 
phasing out of required courses. This phasing 
out affects departments like English, Philoso- 
phy, and Theology. So that these depart- 
ments have to anticipate more cutbacks than 
the others. 

There will even be fewer college years. For 
three years, Loyola will have the equivalent of 
only two university “grades,” so to speak. It 
makes no sense to keep on a staff that can 
handle four university years. 

Saying that the two CEGEP years will 
swell the numbers of students is pointless. 
The CEGEP on the Loyola campus is tempo- 
rary, part of Loyola’s cooperation with the 
Quebec educational authorities, and is being 
serviced temporarily by Loyola. Teachers at 
Loyola’s CEGEP fully realize that they will 
relocate with the CEGEP when it is housed 
in a building of its own. 


See BREAKING page 4 


During the student and faculty strike last fall, a professor 
of the English Dept., Evening Divison, prefaced his lecture 
with the statement that he did not know if he was morally 
right in giving a lecture that evening since he was on strike in 
the Day Division. 


A student informed him that Evening Students were in no 
way involved in the strike, had not been consulted, were pres- 
ent after a hard day’s work and the inconvenience of travelling 
considerable distances, not to be a disruptive’ force, but 
because of their desire for education. The student assured him 
that his moral scruples about lecturing were quite unnecessary 
since he taught for the Evening Division under separate con- 
tract and received separate remuneration. To this he agreed, 
but wished us to be informed of his reasons for going on strike. 


After a complete résumé of the Santhanam case, from his 
point of view, he ended by saying, ‘We are on strike against the 
Administration’s decision to dismiss Dr. Santhanam, eminent 
scholar and recipient of a National Council research grant.”’ He 
then invited questions, The dialogue which ensued is, of 
course, not verbatim, but to the best of my recollection. 


See WASTE page 4 
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ACADEMIC MAFIA | Here’s some 


STUDENT A 

While observing a sit-in an Accounting Major in 4th 
Year was approached by one of his professors and directly 
intimidated in front of witnesses that the said professor 
would see to it personally that the Chartered Accountants 
Institute of Canada would be informed of his ‘‘subversive 
activity. He was also told that it would be arranged that he 
not pass his accounting course. Of course this meant to the 
student that he would not get his degree in 1970. 


STUDENT B 

Fourth Year Honors Economics student feels that he 
cannot take a stand on the issues which are at stake at 
Loyola because he had been warned by a professor that any 
involvement in these matters would result in the possible 
loss of his Honors standing. 
STUDENT C 

Because of actual involvement in the issues at Loyola, 
an involvement which was directly contrary to the stand of 
the dissidents both students and professors, this student 
has received threatening phone calls warning that his year 
would be lost if his involvement continued. There has also 
been an ostracizing, whether caused directly or indirectly, 
resulting in unnecessary precautions to protect his own 
person and those of his close friends. 
STUDENT D 

Psychology Major who because of political beliefs con 
trary to those of his department chairman (such beliefs 
having been made known publlicly) now fears that to ask 
for a recommendation from this chairman would be futile 
as such recommendation would not be based on the stu- 
dent’s academic merits. 
STUDENT E 

Honors Political Science student holding contrary 
beliefs to a member of that department, has been told to 
keep quiet or pay the penalty. Upon being intimidated in 
his manner the student raised a loud vocal protest, whereu- 
pon he was told to get out of the professor’s office. Again 
the student fears that this professor’s recommendation 
could jeopardize his acceptance at graduate school. 
STUDENT F 

In an English class conducted by an instructor whose 
contract is not being renewed, the instructor devoted the 
class period to a discussion of the non-renewal letters stat- 
ing the immoral nature of these letters. A discussion and 
question period was engineered so that only sympathetic 
students were allowed a full say. The student fears that 
because of his objection to this practice of politicking in 


e 
ethics 

In accepting employ- 
ment at a particular in- 
stitution, the academic 
accepts certain obliga- 
tions toward that insti- 
tution. 

a) To allow extra- 
neous interests to inter- 
fere with his primary 
duties to his institution 
and particularly to his 
teaching and research, is 
unethical. 

c) While he is encour- 
aged to work for change 
within his institution 
which he thinks will 
improve it in its per- 
formance of its major 
functions, and indeed, 
has an obligation to do 
so, the academic should 
abide by rules and regu- 
lations which exists for 
the orderly conduct of 
affairs of the institution 
at a given time, provided 
that such rules and regu- 
lations is no way infringe 
upon his academic free 
dom of inquiry, research, 
discussion, and teaching. 


From: CANADIAN AS 
SOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY 


TEACHERS COM- 
MITTEE ON PRO- 
FESSIONAL ETH- 
ICS. Draft code of 
Professional Ethics 


class, that his name has been put on a “‘black list.4 


And on and on, the list is unending. 


for Canadian Aca- 
demics. 


BREAKING... 


More facts about the academic lite are 
these. Professors with a one-year, or a two- 
year, or a three-year, contract have no claim 
on the institution. 


A normal probationary period is about 
five years, after which a professor may apply 
for tenure. 

This is contained in CAUT’s POLICY 
STATEMENT ON ACADEMIC APPOINT- 
MENTS AND TENURE, published in Feb- 


ACCUSATIONS... 


Recteur du Collége qui écrivit aux Professeurs 
’ R. et F. que leur contrat ne serait pas renou- 
velé. 

Les professeurs firent alors appel au Comité 
des Procédures Universitaires (Committee on 
University Practices) de l’Association des 
Professeurs de Loyola. Ils firent aussi appel a 
PACPU. 

En présence d’un observateur de l’ACPU, 
apres une séance orageuse, le Professeur 
Hooper démissionna comme président du 
CART et ce comité renversa sa premiere déci- 
sion, malgré la voix dissidente du Professeur 
Adams. Les professeurs furent réintégrés. 

Il n’y eut aucune publicité faite autour de 
‘ces événements.. 

Les professeurs de Loyola n’en furent pas 
informés. 

Il n’y eut aucune réunion extraordinaire 
pour protester contre |’injustice originale. 

Rien dans le Loyola News. Silence. 

Cela se passait l|’an dernier. 

Cette année, au tout début de l’année uni- 
versitaire, le Département d’Anglais censura 
le Professeur R. et demanda encore une fois la 
résiliation de son contrat de trois ans. 

De nouveau, aucune publicité. 

A ce moment-la, les soi-disants défenseurs 
des droits des professeurs étaient occupés a 
créer le cas Santhanam. 

Un certain nombre de questions s’imposent 


ruary, 1968. — 

So why all the yelling and the sit-in? 

Again quite simple: the dissidents know 
they cannot come up with a single case that 
would stand up to the judgment of the aca- 
demic community in Canada. 

What the English department has failed 
to point out is that while instructors with only 
B.A.’s are leaving, the department has been 
asked to hire needed instructors but with 
M.A. degrees. 


donc: 

Pourquoi le Professeur Hooper désire-t-il 
garder des chargés d’enseignement insuffi- 
samment qualifiés alors qu’il veut congédier 
un docteur et un candidat au doctorat? 

Pourquoi, lorsque le Recteur demanda a 
Monsieur Hooper d’engager des M.A., celui-ci 
ne transmit-il pas cette demande a son 
Département? 

Il est de notoriété publique que le Profes- 
seur R. et le Professeur F. furent les seuls qui 
n’étaient pas d’accord avec la “‘mystique” du 
Département d’Anglais—Purge politique? 
Congédiement injuste? 

Quelle est la politique d’engagement des 
professeurs qui permet a ce département de 
s’affaiblir sur le plan de la compétence profes- 
sorale et dont la force semble surtout reposer 
sur l’agitation? 

Comment se fait-il que les chargés d’ensei- 
gnement recurent le droit de vote dans les 
assemblées universitaires au moment ou les 
dissidents dominaient |’Association des Pro- 
fesseurs et l’Assemblée de la Faculté des Arts 
(Arts Council), alors qu’au contraire: ils n’a- 
vaient pas le droit de voter aux réunions de 
Département? Il y en a méme un qui est 
devenu sénateur. Tout cela bien entendu pour 
le bien de la réputation universitaire de 
Loyola. 

A vrai dire; pourquoi tout cela? 


WASTE... 


Ist Student — Sir, would it not be more correct to say that Dr. 
S. was not dismissed. His contract expired. It 
was not renewed. He, himself, expressed in 
writing that he had no intention of remaining at 
Loyola after June, 1969. 

Prof. —Yes, that is correct, but the decision should not have 
heen made without full agreement of faculty and stu- 
dents. 

Ist S. — Did not the recommendations on Dr. S.’s contract go 
through the ordinary channels? 

Prof. — Yes, but the final decision rested with the Board of 
Trustees — all Jesuits. 

Ist S. — Sir, do you not believe that the Board of Trustees, 
while not infallible, are much more apt to act in the 
best interests of the institution they have founded, 
built up and maintain than any ‘here — today, gone 
— tomorrow” professor or student? The Jesuits can 
have no profit — motive in this decision, either finan- 
cially or in power-increase. Any non-renewals of con- 
tract in the past have been for excellent reasons, and 
have proven amply justified. 

Prof. — We have not been givent the reasons for Dr. S.’s dis- 
missal, hence we feel threatened — I feel threatened. 

2nd S. — Male, businessman. 

I don’t understand what this beef is all about. In 
my business I deal in contracts every day. A cor 
tract is an agreement between two parties. At 
expiration, either party is free to renew or not, for 
whatever reason. That’s it! I can’t understand 
what your dispute is about — there is no case. 

Prof. — That may be so in the business world, but should not 
pertain to the academic world which should be much 
more democratic. 

Ist S. — Sir, I do not know Dr. S., but does it not seem strange 
that he had not been busy seeking other employment 
rather then permitting himself to be set up as a 
symbolic Victim? Also, what man, with any pride, 
would wish to reenter and employment for which he 
has been clearly declared unsuitable? 

3rd S. — I agree, especially since he has refused the very gen- 
rous severance settlement offered by the Administra- 
tion and has sought no other employment. Someone 
must be subsidizing him to take this stand. 

Prof. — You do not understand. This is a matter of principle.. 
Students and faculty must have far greater decision — - 
making power. 5 

Ist S. — Sir, on the notice-board in the lobby, I could not help 
but notice that almost all of the faculty on strike are 
neither Canadians nor Montrealers and can therefore. 
have no conception of the blood, sweat and tears 
expended by the Jesuit Fathers in building up this 
institution, nor of the valiant efforts of the English- 
speaking Catholic community to support it. Also 
remarkable is the fact that the only professors who 
are on strike belong to the Arts Faculty. None of the 
Science Faculty, to which Dr. S. belonged, is 
involved. 

2nd S. — This is true of all university rebellions. The Science 
Dept. is too involved in experiment and research, 
The Commerce Dept.is too well aware of the dollar- 
and-cents value of lost time. Only the Arts Dept. has 
time to dream up these wild ideas and set the 
campus in an uproar. 

Prof. — It may be that the Arts Faculty is the only one with a 
proper moral sense. 

Ist S. — On the contrary — I consider these actions destruc- 
tive and contrary to the general good. The student 
leader, Marcel Nouvet, has clearly shown his unwill- 
ingness to cooperate with the Administration. Do you 
eet him a proper representative of the student 
yody? 

Prof. — Of course, why not? 

Ist S. —Are-you aware that he has recently written an article 
in Loyola Libre demanding that Loyola become 
totally French? 

Prof. — That is his right. 

Ist S. — Not if he has shosen to be educated at Loyola. He 
knew when he applied for admission that this is an 
English, Catholic, Jesuit College. No one coerced him 
into coming here, and he is perfectly free to leave if 
he pt pleased — as is any professor who is dissat- 
isfied. 

This discussion lasted at least one hour. Many of the stu- 
dents, unconcerned with the issues involved, deeply resented 
the loss of lecture time. 

Since then the Evening Division Students have endured 
the discomfort of stink-bombs, many having to leave class 
because of the nausea felt. We have survived the bombing of 
the Bryan building, although many of the women were so 
nerve-shattered they could not attend lectures for many weeks. 

Classes were cancelled because of bomb threats on several 
occasions, and during an examination the building had to be 
cleared. 

The student sit-in was completely revolting. The spectacle 
of presumably sane human beings lying about for days in their 
own garbage defies any description, and the stench was 
unbearable. 

There is no democracy and no academic freedom when a 
minority of students and professors can cause such havoc and 
disruption. 


